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Slade, seeing nothing but the picture of a bright red line appear-
ing suddenly across his wife's throat, hearing nothing but her last
agonised, gurgling scream.

Kenyon, his orderly rnind bewildered in a world that knew
nothing of files and briefs and precedents, turning quite slowly,
but quite certainly, from a machine into a man.

And, of course, there was also the gharry-wallah, a most unwilling
participant in the pilgrimage: but nobody bothered about his
feelings.

They travelled mostly by village paths and jungle tracks, baked
hard by the ferocious sun but barely deserving the title of roads,
through endless paddy fields or over parched, brown plains:
moving in the comparatively cool hours of morning and late after-
noon, halting through the noontide heat in mango groves or patches
of jungle. They slept at night, sometimes, if they were lucky, in a
dak bungalow, where the native servant in charge, if he thought the
party curious in comparison with the parties he once had known,
kept his curiosity to himself: the times were strange, the Devil's
Wind was blowing through the land, but the sahib was still the
sahib, imperious, impatient, incomprehensible, but definitely to be
obeyed. Sometimes in and around a hut put at their disposal by
the headman of a village too small to be dangerous. Sometimes as
best they could, the women in the gharry, the driver lashed uncom-
fortably to one of the wheels, the men on the ground beside their
picketed horses. But always, in village or dak bungalow or in the
open, one man remained on guard.

Yet he might as well have enjoyed his well-earned sleep. Apart
from the discomfort inevitable on such a journey, the lack of beds
and bathing facilities, save an occasional river, the bad food and
worse water, they met with no dangers. The cities and cantonment
towns might be ablaze with mutiny or simmering with undeclared
sedition, but the country districts remained impassive, untroubled
by, largely ignorant of, events even in the next village; and the
mutineers and their followers, when they travelled from town
to town in pursuit of plunder or making their way to that
Mecca of rebellion, the palace at Delhi, kept entirely to the main
roads.

Besides, their journey coincided with that curious lull in the storm
that followed the outbreak at Meerut and Delhi. A lull which
seems to prove that these outbreaks were premature, due to the
impatient grievances of the 3rd Cavalry, and that the chief con-
spirators, the Brahmins and the Moulvies, had fixed May 31st for a
grand general outbreak.

It was a week before that date that Ridley and his party, men,
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